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INTRODUCTION 


AMONGST the most important chapters in the 
commercial history of a nation, during any given 
period of time, must necessarily be those dealing 
with the commercial relations maintained during 
that time with the various foreign nations, through 
whose co-operation or rivalry its own trade has 
advanced towards the attainment of fuller limits. 
With regard to England, a good deal is already 
known respecting the commercial transactions carried 
on during the Middle Ages with Flanders, the Italian 
cities, or the Hanse towns; but, on the other hand, 
the trade relations of the English of this period with 
other important countries still remain more or less 
obscure, and this is especially noticeable in the case 
of Portugal Possibly this obscurity is due to the 
small part played by the Portuguese in the political 
history of Europe. More probably, however, it may 
be attributed to the want of those monetary dealings 
with the English kings, which made the Italians, for 
instance, so famous in English commercial history. 
Be this as it may, the fact remains that the Portuguese 
have received comparatively very little notice in con- 
nection with England's foreign trade in the Middle 
Ages. 

Yet,as the present writer has attempted to show 
in the following chapters, the medizval commercial 
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relations between England and Portugal were not 
without their importance. In the absence of suffi- 
ciently detailed statistics as to exports and imports, 
it is, of course, impossible to compare the bulk or 
value of the trade carried on during this period . 
between England and Lisbon with that carried on: 
for instance, between England and Genoa or Bruges ;: 
but it is clear that from a very early period the: 
English and Portuguese merchants were well known 
to each other, and that as the prosperity of their 
respective countries increased, the extent and 
importance of the commerce carried on between them 
increased also. 

Apart from the actual importance to medizval 
England of her trade with Portugal, the commercial 
relations of the two countries during this period have 
an interest entirely their own. This is due partly 
to the close political alliance that existed during the 
same time between England and Portugal, and 
partly to the romance attaching to the commercial 
history of the latter country on account of the 
brilliant achievements of her illustrious sons, Prince 
Henry the Navigator, and Vasco da Gama. 

The Anglo-Portuguese alliance, of which the 
origins can be traced back to the time of the 
crusades, and which lasted practically during the 
whole medieval period, is almost unique in the 
history of the Middle Ages for the care with which 
it was maintained, for its popularity in both countries, 
and for its beneficial results to both parties. Though 
the present essay is not directly concerned with the 
subject of the early Portuguese navigators and their 
successes, yet these had also an important effect in 
furthering the growth of trade between England and 
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Portugal It was a fortunate coincidence for the 
English that the country, which by virtue of having 
discovered the long-sought sea route to India, 
emerged at the end of the fifteenth century into 
the foremost rank of the commercial nations of the 
world, was one with which their government was 
so firmly in alliance, and in which they had already 
received valuable royal grants of trading privileges 
and exemptions from taxes. 

Besides the interest bestowed on the subject by 
the nature of the political relations between England 
and Portugal, and by the important part played by 
the latter in the world's commercial history, the 
amount and character of the original material 
obtainable for the purpose seemed on the whole 
to warrant a study of the medizval commercial 
relations of these two countries.  Disappointing 
though it is in many respects, as, for instance, with 
regard to the environment of the Portuguese 
merchants living in England, for trading or other 
purposes, on which subject information is almost 
entirely wanting! yet on some points, notably the 
conditions of life and trade for the English merchants 
in Portugal in the fifteenth century, it affords much 
valuable information?. 

The study of the later commercial relations of 
England and Portugal is chiefly interesting as an 


1 See fol. 14 below note (5). See, however, Ancient Petition, 10810, 
transcribed in Appendix II. No. 8, which contains an account of a 
Portuguese merchant and his belongings at Sandwich. 

? Two series of petitions, presented to the King of Portugal by the 
English merchants in Lisbon, in 1454 and 1458 respectively, still 
preserved among the Portuguese archives, and frequently referred to 
below, are specially valuable in this connection. 
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illustration of the immense development of England’s 
foreign and colonial trade during that period. 

As in the earker period, it is difficult to obtain 
direct evidence as to the total value of the trade. 
Not till the eighteenth century are there any details 
available to show its volume, or the proportion it 
bore to the rest of England’s foreign commerce ; 
and even the figures given in the Board of Trade 
returns, which then began to appear, must be received 
with considerable caution. On the other hand, if 
accuracy of detail is unattainable, much general 
information of great interest may be gathered from 
the various State Papers. Roughly speaking, the 
Domestic and Foreign State Papers supply the bulk 
of what is known for the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; while the Board of Trade Commercial 
MSS. are the chief source of information for the 
eighteenth. 

In addition to these sources valuable supplementary 
information can be obtained from the various collec- 
tions of MSS. in the British Museum—especially the 
Cotton and Lansdowne Collections. Further details 
can also be found in the numerous pamphlets put 
forward by the manufacturers, who looked to the 
government for the protection of their trade. These 
pamphlets are especially useful for the period 1690 
to 1710. On the other hand, the opinions of persons 
trading from Portugal to England appear not only 
in communications from the Portuguese government, 
but in the reports from the consuls of the English 
factories at Lisbon and Oporto. 

These factories,from the beginning ofthe seventeenth 
century onward, play a very important part in the 
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commerce of the two nations, The gradual monopoly 
of Portuguese commerce, and the Portuguese revolt 
against them, forms the main thread in the story of 
the trade between England and Portugal from 1654 
to 1756, or even later. The growth of the factories, 
however, as well as other commercial phenomena, was 
deeply affected by the manner in which political and 
economic motives reacted upon each other at this 
time. 

In the sixteenth century, colonial rivalry had 
added another element of such importance that it 
nearly drove the old allies to war; but by 1640 this 
had ceased to be a pressing question in Anglo- 
Portuguese relations. England had established her 
foothold in the east, while Portugal was still under 
the yoke of Spain, and henceforth disturbances in 
India only indirectly affected European policy; 
while, so far as America was concerned, a direct 
trade between England and Brazil was never 
seriously demanded by the English government as 
England's share in that commerce was absorbed by 
her merchants in Portugal. 

Thus, commercial beliefs and political necessities 
could work unchecked, Both worked in the same 
direction. England valued her commerce with 
Portugal, because it was a trade in which she 
imported little and exported much, while Portugal’s 
political necessities rendered the support of England 
vital to her; and this situation lasted till near the 
end of the eighteenth century. 

In dealing with the earlier part of the subject, 
it has seemed desirable to begin with a brief sketch 
of the political relations of the two countries, tracing 

1 Part II., see especially chaps. iii., v., and vi. 
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the progress of the friendship which finally ripened 
into a close alliance. In the two following chapters 
an account is given of the growth of the trade 
between England and Portugal, noticing the measure 
of protection and encouragement enjoyed at various 
times by the merchants engaged in this traffic, with 
such other circumstances as from time to time affected 
the development of the trade. The two remaining 
chapters of Part I. are occupied with details omitted 
from the foregoing account. The first of these 
chapters [chap. iv.] deals with certain risks attending 
the trade, and the last chapter, among other condi- 
tions of the trade, attempts a description of the 
life of the English cloth merchants in Lisbon in 
the fifteenth century. 

The later relations of England and Portugal, on 
the other hand, appear to fall into four parts. From 
1487 to 1580 the dominating motive is mainly 
colonial, and England is at once the inferior and 
the aggressive power. From 1580 to 1640 Portugal 
had no independent existence, and though Anglo- 
Portuguese trade continued, the English government 
could not, of course, adopt a definite and separate 
policy towards a Spanish province. Thirdly, from 
1640 to almost the middle of the eighteenth century, 
commercial and political motives alike combine to 
secure the predominance of England over her old 
ally. Finally, from about 1756 onwards, the develop- 
ment of Portuguese resources, the growth of the 
Brazil cotton industry, the change in England's 
commercial policy due to Pitt's adoption of the 
views of Adam Smith, all tended to effect a not 
undesirable change. A more equitable adjustment 
of the Anglo-Portuguese relations seemed to be 
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almost in sight, when Portugal was suddenly over- 
whelmed by the flood of the French invasion. 

Part II. of this book is an attempt to explain 
and support these views of the relations of England 
with Portugal between the years 1487 and 1807. A 
list of sources will be found below, and the Appendix 
contains text of some hitherto unpublished documents, 
which, however, are mere selections from a vast mass 
of inedited sources. 
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given thus, Rymer, III. 3; to the Hague Edition, Rymer, IV. ii. 97. 
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CHAPTER I 


COLONIAL RIVALRY 
(1487-1580) 


Relative position of the English and Portuguese nations in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century— Growing estrange- 
ment—Influence of Spain—Effect of the English Reforma- 
tion — Commercial relations — Trade through the Low 
Countries— The spice trade— Direct trade—English export 
of cloth — Barbary trade— Sugar — English attempts at 
trade with the Indies and with Africa—Portuguese jealousy 
—Action of Philip IL—Attitude of Elizabeth—English 
piracies and Portuguese retaliation— Protest of English 
merchants against piracy — Proposed cloth staple in 
England—English trade with Portugal and with Barbary 
compared — Negotiations with Portugal concerning the 
African trade—Treaty of 1576. 


THE three hundred years, from 1500 to 1800, witnessed 
a complete change in the positions occupied by 
England and Portugal in the rank of European 
nations, and, consequently, a profound modification 
of their relations to each other. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
Portuguese were distinctly in advance of the English 
as the colonising, exploring, trading nation. English 
manufactures, and, consequently, English trade, were 
but little developed. According to the “Venetian 
Relation” (1500), England imported “ nothing for her 
own subsistence.”! In other words, her imports, with 


1 Venetian Relation, p. 228. 
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the doubtful exception of wine, consisted wholly of 
luxuries. Portugal, on the other hand, producing but 
little beyond wine and oil, fruit and salt, was yet, 
relatively to its area, one of the wealthiest nations 
of Europe. The School of Explorers, founded by 
Diniz and Henry the Navigator, had not only given 
to the Portuguese the supremacy of Africa: their 
possession of the Cape route to the East had unlocked 
the door of the Indies, and they were bent on 
retaining sole possession of the key. 

The list of Portuguese exports to Antwerp, given 
by Guicciardini, shows from what varied sources the 
nation drew its wealth. It includes jewels, pearls, 
gold (in bulk and wrought), spices, drugs, “excellent 
amber," musk, civet, ivory in great quantities, rhubarb, 
incense, aloes, “the Indian colour called by the 
Portuguese anil,” cotton, sugar (from St Thomé, 
Guinea, and Barbary), wine “of Madeira, so excellent, 
it is like Malvoisie” ; from Portugal itself—salt, wine, 
oil, sumach, and dried fruits; and from Barbary— 
leather, gums, skins, and feathers. The value of all 
these products was enormous. The spices alone 
amounted annually to 1,000,000 crowns; and the 
sugar was worth 100,000. 

The contrast is curious with the English list, con- 
sisting chiefly of woollen manufactures, of which 
about 250,000 crowns’ worth were sent annually to 
Antwerp; besides these, the English exported tin, 
lead, skins, saffron, leather, dairy produce, and, 
curiously enough, Malvoisie, which they brought 
from the Levant? 

In other words, England was at this time a poor 
country, directly dependent on its own products for 
subsistence; and Portugal a rich one, dependent on 
its trade for its wealth. 

Superiority in trade involved naval efficiency, and 
this, too, Portugal possessed. Portuguese vessels 
were freighted by the English for the Levant 


1 L. Guicciardini, Descrittione di lutti in Paesi Bassi. 
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trade; Portuguese pilots aided English captains in 
their early attempts at exploration; a charter, granted 
in 1501 to the Bristol adventurers by Henry УП. 
was granted to certain English and Portuguese.? 
Portuguese shipbuilders were employed by that 
fosterer of the English navy—Henry У1Ш.3. Neither 
as sailors, merchants, nor explorers, could the English 
in the sixteenth century vie with the Portuguese, and 
consequently the ancient amity between the two 
nations seemed in no danger of disturbance. 

The political revolutions in England had not 
hitherto affected English relations with Portugal. 
Two years after the accession of Henry VII. the 
great treaty of 1386,—the treaty of mutual peace 
and freedom of trade,—was renewed and confirmed‘, 
and during the next thirty years the political relations 
of the two countries were in the main uneventful. 
By 1524-25, however, there were signs that the 
interests of these old allies might draw them in 
opposite directions. 

The first disturbing element was the rising power 
of Spain. Hitherto, dread of Spain had driven 
Portugal nearer to England. Now, Charles V. 
courted the Portuguese alliance. The first step was 
the marriage in 1518 of his sister Eleanora to the 
King of Portugal; then, in 1524, the Emperor him- 
self annulled his engagement with the English 
Princess Mary to marry the Portuguese Infanta, 
prompted in part by the huge dowry of the latter. 
The marriage opened the way for the subsequent 
union of Spain and Portugal; and from this time 
onward, the rulers of the two countries acted in great 
measure as allies. The Portuguese and the Emperor 
acted together against the Turks (1535); arrests of 
ships were made at Lisbon in the Imperial interest 


1 Anderson, Historical and Chronological Deductions of the 
Orein of Commerce " (Combe's Edition), П. бо. 
usch, England under the Tudors,” I. 162. 
з м. А. 5. Hume, ave of Sir Walter Raleigh, 4. 
* Rymer, O., XII. 378. 
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(1538) ; and Charles V. and his successor remonstrated 
against damage done to Portugal!. 

This coalescence was intensified by the over- 
shadowing question of the Reformation, One of the 
strongest characteristics of the House of Avis was 
religious enthusiasm: moreover, the pretext which 
Henry VIII. put forward for his divorce touched the 
honour of the Portuguese king; the latter’s father, 
Emanuel, had successively married two sisters, and 
the Pope did not fail to point out the analogy 
between this case and that of Katherine of Aragon, 
who had married two brothers; thus should the 
dispensation be declared invalid in the second case, 
its force in the first would certainly be affected?. 
The Emperor emphasised the point by declaring that 
the Portuguese honour was involved as well as his 
own’; and Portugal was reported to be among the 
nations with whose armed intervention England was 
threatened‘. The definitely religious side of the 
quarrel appeared in the wrath excited by the 
appearance of some heretical placards at Lisbon, 
attributed to the English®; and in the flight of the 
“ Novos Christos” to England where their reception, 
after all, was not particularly hospitable§. There was 
no direct result of these differences which, of course, 
disappeared on the accession of Mary, but they 
deepened the hostility which was springing up from 
other causes. 

Neither religious discord nor European strife 
produced the depth of antagonism which was 
excited by colonial rivalry. In fact, during the first 
eighty years of the sixteenth century, the old tie 
between England and Portugal, the bond of a 


1 See Hen. VIII. St. P. Cal., for date 1538, Nos. 1213, 1070; and 
for 1535, Nos. 744 and 1022. 

3 Ibid. 1535, No. 569. 

* Ibid. 1531, Nos. 265, 468. 

* Ibid. 1535, No. 9or. 

5 Ibid. 1539, No. 340. 

* Ibid, 1537,. Appendix No. 38, 
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common commercial interest, was fretted almost to 
breaking point by the competition of the two nations 
for the wealth of Africa and the Indies. | 

But the old tie was strong ; a steady trade existed 
between England and Portugal, chiefly through the 
Low Countries. The Portuguese wine staple was at 
Middleburg!, and Antwerp, as has been shown, was 
the centre for almost every imaginable commodity. 
The Portuguese, according to Wheeler, “sailed every 
year full hungerlie about three parts of the earth 
almoste for spyces, and when he had brought them 
home the great fat purses of the Antwerpers... 
engrossed them all into their own hands, yea, often- 
times gave money for them beforehand, making 
thereof a plain monopolie2” Nor did the English 
buy only spices; cotton, sugar, drugs, and jewels, 
were among the Portuguese goods they exported 
from Antwerp; and of English goods the Portuguese 
took lead, tin, dairy produce, and cloth, though much 
of this last commodity passed to Portugal through 
Spain’. 

Direct trade also was increasing; in 1503 the first 
Portuguese spice ships arrived at London, loaded 
with реррег“; in 1530 the first charter was granted 
to the merchants trading to Spain and Portugal}. 
The western ports were naturally those most 
interested in this commerce. Southampton, Lyme, 
Exeter, Barnstaple, and Chester, were all concerned 
in it, whilst Wales sent its cloth to Bristol to be there 
exchanged for Portuguese salt and wine’. The bulk 
of the cloths sent to Portugal, however, consisted of 
the coloured cloths originally made in Kent and 
Suffolk, and the market seems to have been largest 


1 Halyburton's Ledger, 31. 

2 Wheeler, J., Treatise of Commerce, 47. 

* L. Guicciardini, Descrzttione di tutii in Pasi Bassi. 

4 Cunningham, /ndustry and Commerce, П. 478. 

5 Henry VIII. St. P. Cal., 2998, No. 6654, g. І. 

$ Royal Historical Society’s Transactions, N.S., XVII. E. A. 
Lewis, Zndustry and Commerce in Medieval Wales, 
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for the completely finished, dressed, and dyed cloths. 
The importance of cloth in the direct Portuguese 
trade, and the probable small value of the total 
trade itself, appears from certain Custom Accounts 
of 1567-68. These show that the custom on cloth 
exported to Portugal amounted in the first year to 
4219. gs. 24d., while the customs on all other goods 
sent thither were only £44 and 16 pence; and in 
1568 the custom on cloth was £389. os. 834., while 
the remaining customs were £69. 3s. 344.1. 

Cloth thus appears, as it long continued, the 
mainstay of the English trade with Portugal; but, 
of the articles Portugal sent in return, wine, once of 
such great importance, seems during the sixteenth 
century to have descended to an inferior position. 
In the Customs Accounts of the early years of 
Henry VIII. it ranks highest amongst Portuguese 
products ; but, in the account above quoted, it appears 
as paying in 1567 only 27s. tonnage out of a total of 
4375. 15s. 64d., on all articles sent from Portugal; 
and in 1568 only £14. 13s. 6d., out of £281. 4s. od. 
In the lists of imports from Portugal to London, in 
1574, wine is not mentioned?, and though it appears 
in the list of goods of Portuguese growth in 1564, no 
stress is laid upon it; the list being headed by * sawlt 
in great abondance*." 

But the principal wealth of Portugal was derived, 
as has been seen, not from its own products, but from 
those of the Indies, and of Africa, spices, sugar, 
drugs, hides, "calicowte cloth.” Sugar, especially, 
was important. The Portuguese first brought it 
from the Indies, and from Barbary; then them- 
selves cultivated it at St Thomé, and at a later date 
transported it to Brazil. During the period now 
under discussion sugar was frequently imported to 
England from Portugal or the Portuguesedependencies, 


1 El, Dom. St. P. MSS., XLVII. No. 9. 


2 Cotton MSS., Nero, B. 11, fols. 298-99. 
3 El Рот. St. Р. MSS., XXXV. No. 37. 
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the Azores and Barbary—especially the latter. In 
1574-75 and 1575-76, sugar (apparently at 410 a 
chest) was the most important item in the imports 
from Barbary to England; the total worth of these 
in the first- named year was 228,639, of which 
£20,680 was in sugar, and in the second year's 
account there were 413,480 worth of sugar out of a 
total of £17,775. Sugar brought from Portugal 
itself, in the same year, reached barely one-twentieth 
of the above sum, but even so in 1574-75 it ranked 
next to pepper in importance, and in 1575-76 was 
only exceeded by the three great spices, pepper, 
cloves, and cinnamon. 

It appears to have shared in the general rise in 
prices during the latter part of the sixteenth century. 
Malynes, in contrasting the prices of 1620 with those 
of 1550, calculates the value of cloth sent to Lisbon 
in sugar. In 1550, he declares, two chests of sugar 
could be bought for one London-mingled coloured 
cloth. In 1620 two cloths could buy only one chest? 
It would not have been surprising if the calculation 
had been based on spices. The merchant adventurers, 
deserting the market of Antwerp, took their cloths 
direct to Lisbon, and there exchanged them for spices 
and drugs. In 1574 the value of the pepper alone 
brought from Portugal to London was £8,383, more 
than half the total of the Portuguese imports; and 
a similar proportion appears in 15752. 

Nor was this the only monopoly to which the 
Portuguese pretended. The gold and slaves of 
Guinea, the sugar and hides of Barbary, they also 
claimed as their exclusive right. But these demands 
could not be maintained. 

The desire of other nations, particularly the English, 
to share in these new benefits increased yearly, and 
no remembrance of ancient amity could stay them 

1 Cotton MSS., Nero, В. 11, fols. 298-69. 


2 Malynes, Lex Mercatoria, 65. 
3 Cotton MSS., Nero, B. 11, fols. 298-99. 
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from attempting to gratify it. Still the Charter to 
the Merchant Adventurers in 1503, showed the 
influence of the old alliance in the clause which 
stipulated that no expedition should be made to 
*such heathen and infidel countries as are already 
discovered and reduced to the obedience of the 
King of Portugal or any other prince, our friend 
and confederate!." 

Nor did the Portuguese at first rouse themselves 
to jealousy when, in 1530, William Hawkins sailed to 
Guinea and then to Brazil He left the spice 
countries untouched, and it was these Portugal was 
most anxious to guard. Two attempts the English 
made to find their way thither without conflict with 
the Portuguese. One in 1541, when a dearth in 
Portugal forced her to apply to England for corn. 
In their reply Henry VIII. and his Council made 
it a condition that the corn might go, if the Portuguese 
government would admit some Englishmen of the 
king's appointment to adventure for spice in the 
next Portuguese expedition to Calicut? The con- 
cessions seemed small, the need of Portugal great; 
but she did not comply; and the next attempt of 
the English was to evade the monopoly by trying 
to trade through Russia in 1558, with a view to 
obtaining the treasures of the East by journeying 
'down the Volga to Novgorod and Astrakhan, crossing 
the Caspian Sea, and so to Persia А company was 
founded for this purpose, but it lost heavily on its 
earlier ventures; and as long as Portugal remained 
an independent kingdom her spice monopoly, though 
endangered, was really untouched. 

Nearer Europe, however, their power was less 
effectually maintained. In 1553 the English made 


1 Rymer, O., XII. 37. 

2 Cunningham, Industry and Commerce, II. 506. 

* Henry VIIT. St. P. Cal., No. 1257. 

* Anderson, Historical and Chronological Deductions of the Origin 
of Commerce, II. 105, 128, 137. 
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an armed raid on Madeira, but the attempt appears 
to have excited little notice from the English govern- 
ment. Тһе intercourse with Africa was more 
important. By the middle of the sixteenth century 
the Portuguese had a line of settlements along the 
North African coast, where the chief post was Oran, 
and extending south-west to Guinea with its famous 
settlement of El Mina. They were in frequent 
conflict with the Shereef of Morocco, and as time 
went on they grew exceedingly jealous of the favour 
shown by that potentate to the English? Beyond 
Guinea the Portuguese had scattered stations along 
the coast as far as Mozambique; but with these the 
other nations had at this time little concern*. 

As early as 1530, however, William Hawkins had 
touched at Guinea ; in 1536 English merchants traded 
thither for gold dust and ivory‘, and in 1562 John 
Hawkins made his first slaving voyage to that 
coast’, In Barbary, too, English trade was speedily 
established; by 1552 there were Bristol merchants 
trading thither, exchanging linen cloth, amber and 
jet, for sugars, dates, diamonds and molasses®. 

To this infringement of their monopoly the 
Portuguese strongly objected; the first important 
negotiation on the subject appears to have taken 
place in the reign of Philip and Mary in 1555. The 
Portuguese ambassador complained that the English 
had invaded El Mina’. Philip, as a near connection 
of the King of Portugal’s, and as the champion of 
colonial monopoly, supported the Portuguese claims, 
and the merchants were ordered to suspend the fresh 


1 Rebello da Silva, Historia de Portugal, III. 135. 

2 El. For. St. P. Cal., 1577, 94. 

3 For Portuguese possessions in Africa in the sixteenth century, see 
Anderson’s Historical Deductions, II., various references. 

4 Anderson, Historical Deductions, II. 62. 

5 Ibid. 117. 

* Ibid. 92. 

7 Mary For. St. P. MSS., 1555, 17th December, Vol. VI., Nos. 441 
and 1555, Nos. 448, 449, 450. 
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expedition which they meditated, till the question 
was investigated. The merchants, on their side, 
pleaded that they had been used to traffic “ without 
hindrance to Asia and Africa, as well as Europe; 
they had resorted about two years before to sundry 
places in the government of sundry nations," where 
they had been well received ; and they had been on 
the point of sending again, when they received the 
orders of the Council, forbidding them to enter any 
places under the King of Portugal's government. 
This order they declared they had obeyed; since 
on this second expedition they had not entered the 
country, but had waited in their ships for customers. 
The plea, however ingenious, was unsatisfactory. 
The English were forbidden to return to Africa, 
even to reclaim the hostages they had left with the 
King of Benin. Next came a rumour of French ships 
trading to Guinea, and the ‘English merchants again 
prepared an expedition, and were again stopped ; 
whereon they complained bitterly of their loss, and 
Mary was so far moved as to suggest that the King 
of Portugal should compensate them; a scheme 
which did by no means satisfy the English adven- 
turers}, 

The accession of Elizabeth, and the consequent 
revolt of England from Spanish influence, strengthened 
the spirit of enterprise which threatened the Portu- 
guese power. During the first ten years of the new 
reign, English attacks on Africa — especially the 
raids of John Hawkins and the Winters—were the 
source of repeated complaints from the Portuguese 
ambassador. This unlicensed trade often degenerated 
to mere piracy ; as early as 1559, Spain remonstrated 
on behalf of Portuguese merchant vessels plundered 
by the English? Elizabeth’s attitude with regard 
both to the piracy and the African raids was charac- 
teristic. She gave the Portuguese ambassador good 


1 Mary For. St. P. MSS., 1555, Nos. 448, 449, 450. 
2 El. For. St. P. Cal, 16th August 1559, No. 1203. 
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words, and plenty of them. She promised to punish 
offenders where offences could be proved, and repeated 
the promise frequently, though its performance was 
deferred. With regard to the trade to Africa, her 
attitude was that of a person much misused. Why 
should the King of Portugal complain of her subjects 
trading to his settlements in Africa, when the 
Portuguese might trade to any part of England or 
Ireland? She utterly denied the right of the 
Portuguese government to prevent foreigners from 
trading to any part of Africa, which its subjects 
had not settled; yet, out of her special amity to 
the Portuguese king, she would issue a proclamation 
forbidding her subjects to enter Ethiopia! 

This was in 1561, but somehow the prohibition 
proved unavailing. The English merchants and 
navigators maintained that it was only intended 
to last for a few months, and acted in this faith. 
Frobisher in the following year explored part of 
the African Coast, and reported that, excepting 
Trepont and Castel del Mina, the Portuguese had 
no forts between Cap de Verde and Benin? The 
English promptly concluded they might trade to 
these unsettled regions, and did so; and Elizabeth 
answered the Portuguese ambassador's complaints 
by suggesting that his master had better prevent 
his subjects from trading with England? In fact, 
wealthy as Portugal was, her produce, consisting 
wholly in luxuries, was less necessary to England 
than England's products to her, and the English 
were not slow to perceive their advantage. The 
negotiations continued, but Elizabeth kept to her 
point; she would forbid her subjects to trade to 
places actually in the Portuguese obedience, but 
nowhere else; and the English thereon voyaged 
where they pleased, without observing such nice 

1 El. For. St. P. Cal, 1561, Nos. 96, 97, 98, 136, 137, 138. 


? Ibid. 1562, No. 102. 
? [bid. No. 104. 
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distinctions. In 1564, Hawkins fitted out fifteen 
or sixteen ships for Guinea, and the Portuguese 
ambassador complained loudly and uselessly of the 
English expeditions to Mina, Minagualte, and other 
places, where the Portuguese themselves were for- 
bidden to trade!. 

At last, in 1567-68, the patience of the Portuguese 
gave way; there had been a few reprisals on the 
English, and these culminated in the seizure of 
Winter's ship off the coast of Guinea. The vessel 
was sunk, the goods confiscated, and the crew 
imprisoned? Some other ships were also taken, 
and the indignation of the English was profound. 
That various Portuguese ships and settlements had 
during the past ten years been seized, raided, and 
plundered by Hawkins, Winter himself and other 
captains did not seem, to the English mind, at all 
germane to the matter. Portuguese ships were 
seized at Falmouth by way of reprisal’, The Portu- 
guese government, now fairly roused, responded by 
sequestrating the goods of the English in Portugal. 
Elizabeth thereon seized the goods of the Portuguese 
in England. All ordinary trade between the two 
countries was suspended* Matters seemed to be 
driving fast to war. 

There were, however, powerful factors in England 
on the side of peace. Besides the political situation 
which made any war a madness, there was the 
influence of the legitimate traders between England 
and Portugal These were a numerous body. In 
1569 they were estimated to number a hundred and 
twenty in London, Bristol, and Southampton’. They 
were also apparently an increasing body. About 
1574 application was made to the Queen for a 


1 El, For. St. P. Cal., 1564, Nos. 649, 804, 824. 
3 El. Рот. St. Р. Cal., 1569, 318, Nos. 26, 27. 

3 El, For. St. P. Cal., Nos. 90, 91. 

4 Rebello da Silvia, Historia de Portugal, ПІ. 137. 
5 Cotton MSS., Nero, B. I., fol. 173. 
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charter to an exclusive company of merchants 
trading to Spain and Portugal; which charter was 
to include only those who had so traded in 1568. 
Thereon several merchants, with Alderman Pullyson 
at their head, after vainly protesting against the 
formation of an exclusive Company at all, prayed 
that, at least, it should not be limited to those 
trading in 1568, as many merchants had taken up 
the trade since who would be ruined by such a 
regulation}. 

The importance of the direct trade appears in a 
petition for its re-establishment in 1571, signed by 
representatives, not only of London, but of most 
of the great western ports. Further, these traders 
had English factors and correspondents in Portugal, 
forming the nucleus of the great Lisbon factory, and 
enjoying various privileges and immunities, so that, 
in these men, Portugal held hostages, as it were, for 
the good behaviour of the English? 

England, however, possessed no such security over 
Portugal. Of the 4,631 foreigners in England in 
1571, only 7 were Portuguese*. Besides, despite 
Elizabeth’s bravado, the Portuguese market was of 
real importance to the English clothiers; Portugal took 
more Suffolk and Kent cloths than did Spain, and 
much of the cloth which Spain did take was “ ventyd " 
in Portugal As for the Antwerp trade, it was 
estimated in 1569 that the Portuguese annually took 
English cloth from that city to the value of 2,050,000 
ducats an amount which the English had no desire 
to lessen. Portugal, too, had her reasons for peace; 


1 El. Dom. St. P. MSS., XCIX. No. 9. 

? [bid. LXXXIII. No. 37. 

3 Ibid. LXXXII. 

4 Cotton. MSS., Nero, B. I. fol. 162. This was a reversal of the 
state of things which had existed at the beginning of the century when 
English goods passed through Spain to Portugal. See p. 133. 

$ Sayes, 700,000 ducats; fustians, 400,000 ducats; *''frizadoes," 

,000 ducats; baies, 200,000 ducats; mockadoes, 150,000 ducats. 
Cotton MSS., Nero, B. I, fol. 152. 
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England was a good customer for her spices, and, as 
a memorialist of the time points out, her monopoly 
was useless, unless she could find a "vent" The 
chief *vent" was at Antwerp, and as the English 
commanded the Portuguese passage thither, they 
could cut off the Portuguese trade to Flanders, 
Germany, and the Baltic, if not to France and 
Spain}. 

These facts, as well as the disturbed state of the 
Low Countries, were all duly urged in support of 
a scheme put forward by a Portuguese resident in 
England in 1569, and promoted by various English 
merchants, for removing the spice staple from 
Antwerp to London, Bristol, or Southampton. It 
was stated that Antwerp’s prosperity was due chiefly 
to the exports from England, Portugal, and Italy, “the 
one most necessary, the seconde of greate profite, the 
third of pleasure.” England, having the “ necessarie ” 
commodity, cloth, could induce the other two nations 
to follow her lead, and the result would be profitable, 
even if it were needful to grant privileges to the 
Portuguese. А spice staple in England would draw 
merchants from all parts thither to the increase both 
of the wealth and industry of the country. England 
would get her spices unadulterated, and at first hand; 
her navy would benefit by distributing them to 
France and the Eastland towns, and the Portuguese 
would gain by buying their cloths direct from 
England. The possible rivalry of the Muscovy 
Company was also urged as an inducement to the 
Portuguese to agree to the scheme? The plan 
found favour with Burleigh, as he admitted to the 
Portuguese ambassador in 15758; and, futile as it 
was, it shows the strong current in favour of peace, 
which checked the irritation both in Portugal and 


EL Dom. St. P. MSS., LI. Nos. 18, 19. 


1d. 
3 Ibid. CV. No. 45 (Letter of Burleigh to Walsingham). 
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England, and prevented any violent conclusion to 
the quarrel. 

The trading interest, however, did not incline the 
English to yield to the Portuguese pretensions in 
. Africa, though they wished that the immediate 

dispute should be settled by compensating Winter, 
while cancelling his letters of marque! Indeed, 
many merchants had even a stronger interest in 
the Portuguese dependencies than in the mother 
country herself. The English trade with Barbary 
was said to be worth far more than the English 
trade with Portugal; in 1574-75 the imports from 
Barbary to London amounted to £28,639, and in 
1575-76 to 417,775, while those from Portugal in 
the same years were only worth £11,626. 15s. od. and 
48,758. 5s. 44.2. The merchants whom Burleigh 
consulted in 1572 as to the places under Portuguese 
jurisdiction where the English were wont to trade, 
though enumerating only Portugal, the Algarves, 
Madeira, and the Azores, maintained that no 
commands ought to abolish the commerce with 
Barbary, where they traded for the sale of cloth. 
South of Cape Blanco such a prohibition might be 
endured?, In fact, they would concede the trade to 
Guinea, but would not give up that to Barbary. 

The negotiations dragged on for years, managed 
chiefly by Fogaca, a Portuguese merchant, Secretary 
Wilson, Walsingham, and the Portuguese ambassador, 
Giraldi. In 1571-72 a treaty was drafted, which left 
the North Barbary trade open to England‘. But it 
does not seem to have been signed ; and an article 
dated the same month as the treaty appears, bearing 
the significant heading : * The Ambassador of Portyn- 
galle's article, which was denied him5," and containing 
a general prohibition to the English to trade in the 


1 Cotton MSS., Nero, B. 1, fol. 173. 
2 Ibid. B. II. fols. 298-99. 
3 El, For. St. P. Cal., No. > 689; 
4 Ibid, rst January 1572, N 
5 El. For. St. P. MSS., CXXII. No. 62. 
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Portuguese dominions. In 1573, a commission was 
appointed to consider the claims of the Spanish and 
Portuguese against one another for ships taken by 
each. In 1574, according to the account given by 
the Viscount Santarem, in “A Statement of Fact,” 
a treaty was signed by the English government, 
acknowledging the Portuguese rights over Africa}; 
but it could not have been effectual, for in 1575-76 
negotiations were still going on. А letter from 
Burleigh to Walsingham? (1575) gives an account 
of an interview which he held with Giraldi on the 
subject, in which Burleigh seems to have shown his 
customary mild pertinacity. The crux was, as usual, 
the question of the trade to Barbary. Burleigh 
would not consent to its prohibition; then Giraldi 
offered to allow the English merchants to trade 
thither, provided that they carried no artillery, and 
that they touched at Portugal to register their lading, 
and obtain individual permission for their trade. 
The first point Burleigh conceded; the second he 
thought savoured too much of subjection to Portugal, 
and declined. The final upshot of the various 
negotiations was the treaty of 1576, by which three 
years were allowed for the making of a durable peace, 
and six months for a mutual restitution of goods 
under a joint commission. As to Africa, the matter 
was simply ignored. The English might trade to 
Portugal and the Algarves, Madeira and the Azores, 
and the Portuguese to England and Ireland, but no 
mention was made either of Barbary or Guinea’. 
Such a treaty, of course, really settled nothing, 


1 This document appears neither in the Calendar of Foreign State 
Papers nor in the Treaty Roll. 

El, Dom. St. P. MSS., CV. No. 45. 

* A Portuguese version of this treaty is printed by Viscount 
Santarem, in the Quadro Elementar, etc., XV. 320-322. The 
original in Latin appears in ZZ St. P. For. Cal, CXL. No. 854, 
29th October 1576, signed on behalf of Elizabeth by Francis 
CREE and on behalf of the Portuguese king by Francesco 

iraldi, . 
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even if it had been finally ratified—a point which 
does not appear. The gulf between the two countries 
steadily widened. The religious zeal of the young 
Portuguese king—Sebastian—caused much anxiety 
in England. Lisbon was the resort of discontented 
Englishmen like Stukeley, and Irish Catholics like 
Desmond and Fitzmaurice; whilst Sebastian's vast 
preparations for his African expedition were rumoured 
to be intended for Ireland, On the other hand, the 
English pirates were beyond restraint. The very 
year after the signature of the treaty, Winter, yet 
mindful of his wrongs, seized a Portuguese ship off 
the Isle of Wight, laden with oranges? The danger 
of war increased daily. 

But the death of Sebastian, and the subsequent 
annexation of Portugal by Spain, completely altered 
the political situation. England, as the opponent of 
Spain, could carry on her depredations on territory 
annexed by that country, while at the same time 
posing as the champion of Portuguese independence ; 
and thus a formal breach between the two countries 
was averted. 


1 El. For. St. Р. Cal., 1578-79, No. 1445. 
? [bid. 1577, No. 1552. 
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THE COMPANY OF MERCHANTS TRADING TO SPAIN 
AND PORTUGAL 


(1577-1640) 


Union of Spain and Portugal—Philip II. and the English in 
Portugal—Influence of commercial interests makes for 
peace, and of colonial interests for war—Expedition of 
1589—Renewed disputes about African trade— Trade with 
the East Indies — Treaty of 1604 — It ignores colonial 
trade—Effect of treaty on home trade—Revival of the 
Company of Merchants trading to Spain and Portugal— 
Its previous charters (1530 and 1577) and history — 
Relative positions of London and provinces in Company 
—Exclusion of retail traders— Quarrel with Chester (1579 
et seg.)—Effect of union of Spain and Portugal upon the 
Company — Trade during war — Commercial stipulations 
in Treaty of 1604—Grievances of English in Spain and 
Portugal—Renewal of the Charter of the Spanish Company, 
1605 — Petitions for and against it — Nullifying Act of 
1606—Movements for renewal of Company—Rivalry of 
mere merchants and manufacturers — Decay of trade — 
English traders as intermediaries between Portugal and 
the Eastland cities — Piracy — Cloth trade — Newfound- 
land fish trade—Decay of Portuguese spice trade—Rise 
of Brazil trade (sugar and tobacco)— Difference of Anglo- 
Portuguese relations in 1580 and 1640. 


THE immediate effect on Anglo-Portuguese relations 

of the Spanish annexation of Portugal was, as has 

been already said, two-fold; it left the English free 

to pursue their semi-piratical, semi-commercial inter- 

course with Africa and the East Indies, while at the 
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same time reviving the old amity between England 
and Portugal. 

That this revival of amity was a mere question 
of opposition to Spain appears, on the whole, prob- 
able; Elizabeth’s policy was, as usual, the essence of 
caution. On the death of the Cardinal-King Henry of 
Portugal, she sent a special envoy, Wootton, to Spain, 
with directions to address himself, not only to 
the governors, in whose hands the settlement of the 
succession was supposed to rest, but to each of the 
three chief claimants to the throne—Philip II., the 
Duchess of Braganza, and secretly to the popular 
candidate, Antonio, the prior of Crato. 

To each Wootton was to give general good wishes ; 
but he was to commit England to nothing, and he 
was to find out which way the wind blew. 

But as Philip’s success became certain, Elizabeth’s 
hostility to him increased, and therewith her inclina- 
tion to support Antonio. The commercial interests 
of England, however, were by no means in favour of 
the latter. Philip showed no disposition to interfere 
with the English trade to Portugal. On the contrary, 
in 1584 he assented to the appointment of an English- 
man “ Jodo Telart” (probably John Taylor) as consul 
at Lisbon, and confirmed the English privileges in 
that city. Certain accounts for the same year show 
that the English trade with Spain and Portugal 
was stil active, The imports to London, Bristol, 
and Southampton from Portugal seem, in this year, 
to have been worth over 414,000. The returns 
were made chiefly in cloth and corn. Over 1,600 
cloths were sent from London to Portugal and its 
dependencies, Barbary and Madeira. The value of 
the rest of the returns—chiefly corn, lead, kerseys, 
bays, Hasbro' webs, hardware, etc.—seem to have 
amounted to something over £4,000. The trade to 
Portugal seems, however, to have been a small pro- 
portion (very roughly speaking perhaps one-sixth) of 

1 Add, MSS., 11, 682. 
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that to the whole peninsula. Thus the interest of а 
large body of traders, both in Spain and Portugal, 
made against Antonio; and again and again Mendoza 
(the Spanish ambassador in England) made use of 
this circumstance to embarrass the English ministers, 
by instigating the merchants of Bristol and London 
to protest}. 

On the other hand, Antonio had arrayed on his 
side the anti-Catholic interest, represented by 
Walsingham, and the interest of the explorers and 
adventurers represented by Drake. The wishes of 
this party were fixed on the trade to the Indies; a 
paper put forth in 1580 shows the trend of the ideas 
of the time? Was it lawful, the writer asked, for 
Christian merchants to traffic with “heathens and 
infidels?” Ifa Christian prince conquered a heathen 
nation, might the subjects of another prince, an ally 
of its conqueror, “ use traffic with the inhabitants of a 
place so conquered,” or could the conqueror lawfully 
forbid such traffic? What effect will a league between 
Spain and England have on the relations of England 
and Spain in South America? And so forth, and so 
forth, questions all extremely pertinent to the state of 
affairs, and especial to the relations of England, 
Spain, and Portugal. It was natural that men whose 
minds were exercised on these points should see their 
opportunity in Antonio's necessity. 

The first suggestion was of a footing in the Azores, 
which would give England the command of the 
passage to the East and West Indies by the route 
which Drake had so opportunely discovered. In 
1581 a double expedition was suggested to be headed 
by Drake, first to Terceira, and then to Calicut, where 
the English should establish a trade in spices, "as a 
party with the King of Portugal" (Antonio). 


1 Zanid. MSS., No. 41. 

3 ** Considerations touching the Lawfulness of Trade to the Indies." 
Dom. St P. MSS., CXLVI. No. 12. 

3 Dom. St. P. Cal., 13, No. 47. 
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This project, however, was not carried out, and a 
policy which found yet greater favour was an attack 
upon Lisbon itself The Portuguese were reported 
as profoundly discontented with Spain, and ready and 
eager to rise if English help was extended to them. 
Antonio's promises of recompense were as vast as the 
promises of exiles are wont to be. Freedom of trade, 
the payment of five millions of gold, licence to the 
English to fit out English ships in the harbour at 
Lisbon, leave to place English garrisons in Portuguese 
towns, were among the inducements he held out!, 

Drake and his comrades were eager for the 
attempt, which seemed a suitable return stroke for 
the Armada ; and many merchants, to whom Antonio 
had already granted letters of marque against Spain, 
were further allured by his magnificent offers. His 
success promised to unlock the doors of the Indies to 
them, and place their daring commerce in compara- 
tive safety. Thus the expedition of 1589 became a 
joint stock affair, in which public policy and private 
interest were so involved, that Queen, captains, and 
merchants shared the expenses of the undertaking. 
It proved, however, an absolute failure. The prepara- 
tions were ill made, the leaders differed, the Spaniards 
garrisoned Lisbon, the Portuguese failed to rise, sick- 
ness decimated the English forces, and the result 
was one of the worst fiascoes of Elizabeth's reign. 
Thenceforth Antonio’s cause was hopeless, and 
thenceforth England continued her attacks on the 
East as the rivals, not the friends, of the Portuguese? 

In this manner the English adventurers at last 
obtained the full advantage of the Portuguese dis- 
. coveries. The question of the African trade, which 

had been so hotly debated, previous to the death 
of Sebastian, was now gradually solving itself. As 
soon as war broke out between Portugal and Spain, 

1 Hume, М. А. S., The Year after the Armada. 


2 For details of this attempt see Major Hume's (M.) The Year 
after the Armada. 
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Elizabeth redoubled her efforts to defer giving any 
definite answer on the point, in hopes that either she 
might obtain better terms from Philip, or that to obtain 
her help the Portuguese would grant what she chose!. 
The question, however, disappeared from prominence 
in the ensuing clash of interests, and the English 
adventurers pursued their own way; 1582 saw the 
incorporation of merchants trading to Barbary, and 
in the same year the trade with Benin was opened? 
In 1588 a Company obtained from Antonio an ex- 
clusive right to trade to Senegal and Gambia, whither 
they went by way of the Azores*; and though in a 
paper on trade in 1596, there is a casual observation 
that if the * Spanyards take yowe trading with them 
(Ze. to Barbary) yowe dye Юг itt; and though in 
1620, Malynes considered Guinea a place to which 
it was not lawful to trade, yet the commerce con- 
tinued’. In 1598 the first patent of the African 
Company was renewed, and by the end of the reign 
of James I. the English trade to Africa may be 
considered as fairly established. 

That which dwarfed the question of Africa was the 
problem of the trade to the Indies. In 1581 the 
Charter of the Levant Company authorised that body 
to trade overland with the East Indies; but Drake 
had already rounded the Cape of Good Hope. The 
overland route was no longer the only one possible 
to Englishmen. Their zeal was further stimulated 
by the war with Spain, which cut them off from the 
great emporium of spices, especially as the staple 
for the Indian trade was removed from Lisbon to 
Cadiz. In 1586 English ships sailed for spices to the 
Moluccas, guided by a Portuguese Protestant®; and 
the enormous value of the Pr ae spice ships, 

1 Sim. Trans. Cal., 1580, No. 

2 Dom. St. P. Cal., 88, a] Nos, '85 and 46. 
3 Sim. Trans. Cal., 1588, 357. 

* Dom. St. P. MSS., 1595, с 1. No. 56. 


5 Malynes, Zex Mercatoria, 114. 
* Sim. Trans. Cal., April 1586, No. 248. 
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which the English now captured with a clear 
conscience, stimulated the wish of establishing a 
regular trade with the East Indies—a trade which, 
according to the custom of the time, should be con- 
ducted and governed by an exclusive Company. In 
1589 the English merchants memorialised the govern- 
ment, enumerating the Portuguese settlements in 
India, and pointing out that there was ample room 
for the intervention of another European nation. 
The agitation continued throughout the ensuing ten 
years. Captains were commissioned to make dis- 
coveries in the Far East; spice ships were captured ; 
trading ventures increased; till at last in 1600 the 
East India Company was finally established. Roe 
was sent out by Elizabeth to the Court of the Mogul, 
where his negotiations proved successful, despite the 
bitter opposition of the Portuguese and Spanish 
Jesuits established there, The peace negotiations 
with Spain produced a momentary suspension of the 
enterprise. But before they came to any conclusion 
the first voyage of the East India Company had 
been made. Its success was so great that in 1604 
the spice trade of Lisbon was declared to be entirely 
destroyed by the English and Dutch East Indian 
trade: hence the deduction was made that peace, to 
be serviceable, must include the concession by Spain 
of free commerce with the Indies 2. 

Spain, however, declined to yield to these demands, 
and the pacific dispositions of the new English 
sovereign (James I.) prevented them from being 
pressed. Hence, the final treaty with Spain in 1604 
shows a curious resemblance to that with Portugal 
in 1576. In 1576 the vital question between the 
two nations had been that of colonial trade ; though 
of less relative importance in 1604, it was exceedingly 
prominent, and both the earlier and later treaties are 

1 For early history of the East India Company see J. Bruce’s Annals 


of the East India Company. 
2 Letter to Sir Robert Cecil, Cal. Col. St. P., 1604, 141, No. 335. 
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silent on the subject. There is no word of African 
trade in the treaty of 1576; no word of Indian 
commerce in that of 1604.  Practically, the two 
nations engaged to keep the peace in Europe; but 
their quarrels in the Far East remained to be fought 
out. 

From this time onward, therefore, the story of 
the Anglo-Portuguese conflict in the Indies has 
but little direct connection with the English com- 
mercial relations with Portugal Gradually the 
Portuguese power in India waned, while that of 
England waxed. Before long, despite all the opposi- 
tion offered by the Viceroy of Goa, Surat proved 
itself no unsuccessful rival to the old Portuguese 
centre. The trade of Ormuz was ruined by the 
combined attacks of English and Persians. The 
hostility lasted till in 1635-66 the success of the 
Dutch drove England and Portugal to make common 
cause against them. But only the sound and rumour 
of this strife, fierce, vital, unceasing as it was, reached 
England. Occasionally, a batch of English prisoners 
would be sent from the East Indies to Lisbon!; and 
the exertions of the English consul at that town, 
and of the English ambassador at Madrid, to obtain 
their freedom, would bring the whole question of 
colonial rights again under discussion. News from 
the East, arriving at Portugal, was eagerly hailed 
by the English there, and carefully reported to the 
Home Government ; but the incidents of the struggle 
had little effect on either the political or the com- 
mercial connection of England and Portugal between 
1605 and 1640, profoundly though its results modified 
their subsequent relations. How disconnected were, 
apparently, their European and Eastern interests is 
shown by the fact that the peace of 1604, impotent 
and negligible in India, yet proved a sufficiently 
practical thing at home. With all its defects, the 
treaty, at least, made overt trade between England 

1 Eg. cases mentioned in 1606, Winwood, II. 221, 
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and Spain and Portugal practicable after a lapse 
of twenty years, with the immediate result of the 
revival of the “Company of Spain and Portugal.” 

This Company, to which allusion was made in the 
last chapter, claimed to have derived its first charter 
from Henry VIII. in 1530. This charter, however, 
concerned only merchants trading to Spain and . 
Andalusia!; not till Elizabeth's reign were merchants 
trading to Portugal definitely included. The question 
then raised of the incorporation, or re-incorporation 
of merchants trading to Spain and Portugal was 
agitated for some time before the charter was 
obtained. The opposition seems to have been con- 
‘siderable. In 1574, a petition against the proposed 
incorporation was presented by Alderman Thomas 
Pullison, and about seventeen others. Their chief 
objection was to the article excluding from the pro- 
posed Company all who were not traders in 1568, 
*thereby inhibiting some of the Queen's subjects 
without cause from their lawful liberty, which never 
yet was seen or known?" Apparently among the 
merchants thus restrained, there were many who 
shipped cloth to Flanders, Hamburg, and other East- 
land towns, and buying German commodities there- 
with, shipped the same back to England, and thence 
in English ships, with English crews to Portugal, 
where they exchanged these foreign commodities for 
oil, bullion, and “Iorne.” It was suggested that this 
carrying trade would be usurped by the Flemings, 
Spaniards, or French, if the English merchants were 
in any way restrained. In one copy of the petition, 
there is a notable hint of the rising protest against 
monopolies in the declaration that such restraint 
would injure commerce by concentrating trade in 
few men’s hands, “which breedeth enhauncement 
and dearth of commodities.” 

1 Harl. MSS., XXXVI. 19. 


2 Dom, St. P. MSS., XCIX. No. 9; Cott, MSS., Nero, B. I. No. 
220. 
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The view, however, that trade must be governed 
and restrained in the interests both of the traders 
and the community, was too prevalent for these 
protests to avail, and, on 5th June 1577, the sug- 
gested charter was granted}. By this patent, 
Leicester, Crofts, Walsingham, Cobham, Sir Thomas 
Gresham, Sir William Winter, Edward Osborne, 
Thomas Pullyson, and other merchants of London, 
a large number of traders from provincial towns 
such as Bristol, Exeter, Southampton, and Kingston- 
on-Hull, about thirty English merchants resident 
in Spain and Portugal, and other persons who had 
traded to Spain and Portugal before 1568, were 
formed into a corporation with a common seal and 
the title of the President and assistants of the 
Company of Spain and Portugal. The Company 
was to have exclusive privileges of trade; many 
evils having arisen, it is stated, from ignorant 
persons engaging in the trade. No craftsman or 
retail trader was to be admitted. Persons who had 
begun to trade in 1568 might be admitted to the 
Company if they applied during the first year on 
payment of 45; on payment of £10 if they applied 
subsequently. The constitution of the Company 
was somewhat involved. It was ruled by a President, 
John Mershe, and forty assistants or "consiliarii," 
who were named in the charter? The President 
and assistants were to make regulations for the 
benefit of trade, were to levy fines and impositions, 
and inflict penalties, and appoint the officers 
necessary for carrying out their regulations. They 
might appoint Presidents of the English in Spain 
and Portugal, who in their turn might appoint 
deputies to govern the English traders in these 
countries and their dependencies; and these sub- 
ordinate Presidents could choose for themselves six 
consiliarii from among the better and more discreet 


1 El. 19, Pat. Rolls, Part 8, 45. See Appendix II. 2. 
2 For further details see" Appendix II. 2. 
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merchants. In the hands of the President and his 
assistants lay the power of admitting or expelling 
members. Traders violating the privileges of the 
Company, or disobeying its commands, would be 
punished by the arrest of their persons or goods. 
The rights of provincial towns seem to be some- 
what scantily recognised. Of the forty assistants 
named in the Charter, three were of Bristol, one 
of Exeter, two of Southampton, one of Ipswich, and 
two of Kingston-on-Hull; and the predominance 
of London appears even in the regulation that 
one-quarter of the consiliarii are to be provincials. 
Whether the safeguards mentioned above sufficed 
for the provincial towns does not appear, but if the 
accounts for 1582-84 are in any way typical, the chief 
volume of trade appears to have been concentrated 
in London. The value of the trade done by the 
capital seems, cloth apart, to have been more than 
double that of Bristol and Southampton together ; 
and London seems also to have trafficked with many 
more different places in Portugal, such as Faro, 
Vianna, Aveiro, than the two provincial cities.! 
The friction between London and the provincial 
cities appears in the dispute with Chester which took 
place a year or so later, and which was further com- 
plicated by the question of the right of the retail 
traders to act as merchants. In Chester a feud, such 
as was not uncommon at this date, existed between 
the “mere merchants” and the retailers. The “mere 
merchants” in certain petitions of 1578-79 alleged 
that they had received a Charter from Mary for 
exclusive trade with Spain and Portugal. Hereupon 
they had requested the Portuguese officers to admit 
no English wares except from these merchants ; and 
not being able to secure this modest demand they 
found themselves driven to join the new Spanish 
Company. On the other hand, the retailers and 
small traders of Chester, claimed that the Charter 
1 Zansd. MSS., No. 41 et seg. 
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in question had been granted to the whole town, 
and conveyed a right to the citizens of trading when 
and where they liked. Hence no patent to the 
Spanish Company could affect them; a claim, of 
course, in direct contravention of the clause which 
forbade any retailer or artisan to deal with Spain 
ог Portugal. The dispute was brought to an issue 
by a question about the export of 12,000 dickers 
of calf skins. The citizens claimed that the licence 
for their exportation should have been granted to 
the whole town in aid of the restoration of their 
harbour, and that a few “mere merchants" who 
had joined themselves to the Spanish Company had 
unjustly diverted the grant of the licences to them- 
selves.! 

The Chief Justice and the Master of the Rolls 
decided on appeal against the Spanish Company 
that the Charter of Mary to Chester applied to the 
whole city, and that no subsequent incorporation could 
prevent the men of Chester from trading when and 
where they would. The retailers and a committee 
of merchants, to whom the case was referred, further 
suggested that the * mere merchants" of Chester 
should be allowed to deal as retailers, and the retailers 
as “mere merchants"; thus giving up as impractic- 
able, in this instance, the attempt to draw a hard and 
fast line between the two classes of traders. The 
merchants, however, were by no means satisfied with 
these awards, and the matter was still in dispute in 
1589*. 

Despite this apparent defeat, the Company appear 
to have exercised their powers with vigour, and to 
have been a body of recognised importance. The 
commerce already alluded to, which the merchants 
trading with Spain and Portugal carried on between 
those countries and Flanders and Germany, may have 

1 Dom. St. P. MSS., CXXIX. Nos 52, 5 


3. 
3 Рот. St. P. Cal., 1589, CCXXIIL. 592, No. 53; and CCXXIV. 
Nos. 4 and 18. 
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affected the relations of the Spanish Company with 
the newly incorporated Eastland Company; since 
in the Charter of the latter, in 1579, the Spanish 
Company, together with the Merchant Adventurers, 
are singled out for admittance to the Eastland 
Company on special terms. In 1579 there was ап 
order for the arrest of all those who refused to obey 
the rules of the Company? ; and in 1586 the Company 
made an Act restraining any merchant from import- 
ing any article in exchange for corn except salt, 
bullion or oranges’, 

The annexation of Portugal by Spain was, how- 
ever, a heavy blow to English trade with both 
countries. The virulence of the Inquisition in Spain 
had caused a tendency toward concentrating English 
trade at Lisbon, and most English cloth sold in 
Spain passed through Portugal‘. Moreover, Spain 
and Portugal were now England’s chief markets, the 
troubles having greatly depressed trade both with 
the Low Countries and France’. Even after war 
broke out, commerce with Spain and Portugal 
occupied an important place in the thoughts of the 
English ministry. In 1587 a list of suggestions 
was submitted to Cecil for the better securing of 
English trade with Portugal®; and, in the same year, 
a pamphlet entitled, * A Note of the Commodities of 
all the Ports where Merchants trade’,” dwells on the 
importance of the exports from the coast round 
Lisbon. In 1598, Cecil pointed to the reopening of 
trade with Spain, Portugal, Barbary, the Levant and 
the Eastland towns as the principal reason for peace?, 


! Camden Society, росны Series III. Vol. X., “ Acts and 
Ordinances of the Eastland Company." Ed. M. Sellers. Introd. xvi. 

2 Dom. St. P. Cal., 626, No. 24. 

3 Dom. St. P. MSS., CXLI. No. 45. 

4 Rebello da Silva, Historia de Portugal, ТУ. 600. 

5 Sim. Trans. Cal., 1586, No. 505. 

8 Lansd. MSS., 53, No. 33. 

7 Dom. St. P. MSS., CCI. No. 14. 

3 Dom. St. P. Cal., 2, No. 3. 
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and in 1601 a striking proof of the English attitude 
appeared in the admission by England of Spanish 
wares, though Spain still confiscated those of English 
merchants!, 

It is not, however, to be supposed that even after 
1589 there was no commercial intercourse between 
England and Portugal In 1590 Burleigh was con- 
sidering the constitution of a proposed trading fleet to 
Spain and Portugal, to consist of not more than forty 
vessels, the largest not to exceed 300 tons burden, 
and none to carry munitions or victuals but for their 
own use? The very complaint put forward by a 
Bristol man in 1591 that, though a member of the 
Spanish Company, he could not trade with Spain 
and Portugal owing to the troubles?, shows that the 
war was looked upon as no impassable barrier. 
Especially does this appear to be the case with 
Portugal For some little time there was an attempt 
on the part of the English to distinguish between 
Spain and Portugal, and to exempt the latter country 
from the treatment usually meted to an enemy. 
Portuguese goods seized by the English were, on 
some occasions, restored. Two Portuguese merchants, 
Peter Freire and Bernardo Luis, were specially ex- 
empted from the edict, forbidding Portuguese trade 
with England (1586), on the score of the help and 
protection they had given to English merchants at 
the outbreak of the war‘. 

Even after the expulsion of the English merchants 
from Lisbon in 1589, and the imprisonment of the 
Consul Taylor and others on the charge of con- 
spiracy, a large amount of intercourse, more or less 
clandestine, seems to have been kept up with 
Portugal The frequency with which the export of 
cloths to Lisbon, or the import of salt and vinegar 


1 Dom. St. P. Cal., 38, No. 57. 

3 Dom. St. P. MSS., CCXXXV. No. 10. 
* Дот. St. P. Cal., 58, No. 42. 

4 Ibid. 326. 
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from that city, or from Aveira and Setubal, or any 
of the coast towns, was made a cloak for espionage, 
seems to point to such secret traffic being of fairly 
common occurrence. 

The Portuguese in England assisted in this trade. 
A ship loaded with black baize sailed for Portugal 
in 1588 on behalf of Dr Nunez, and returned laden 
with wine. In the same year ships, purporting to 
belong to Portuguese Protestants in England, but 
which were really English property, sailed for Lisbon 
with cloth, and brought back cochineal, spices, raisins, 
and wine? In 1589 a cargo of sugar and pepper, 
loaded at Lisbon for England, was insured for 6,000 
crowns’, During the ensuing ten years there were 
many complaints as to the decadence of trade, though 
it appears to have been fairly active. Disguised as 
Irishmen, the English carried on their trade with 
Lisbon and Aveiro, under penalty of imprisonment 
and torture if discovered‘, The trade must also have 
been on a fairly large scale. In 1599 complaints 
were made of an Englishman who was said to have 
betrayed various ships trading to Cadiz and Lisbon, 
and various merchants in Portugal, who traded with 
the English, whereby many merchants were ruined*. 

As soon as the peace came, all this secret and 
repressed trade naturally sprang into open and 
vigorous life. In the petition of the maintenance of 
the Spanish Company in 1606, the petitioners declare, 
that since the peace, all sorts of unskilful people 
have entered into traffic with Spain and Portugal; 
and by glutting the market have lowered English, 
and enhanced Spanish, prices till there had been a 
loss of about £40,000 a year. Apart from the alleged 
loss there were other disadvantages, connected, or 
thought to be connected, with the number of small 


1 Sim. Trans. Cal., No. 255. 3 Ibid, No. 229. 
3 Malynes, Lex Mercatoria, 114. 

4 Dom. St. P. Cal., 1597, 43. 

* Ibid. 1599, 243. 
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capitalists who now entered the field. The difference 
between the laws and religion of Spain and England 
made the grant of privileges to merchants trading 
thither of peculiar importance; and the "mere 
merchants" pleaded that it was impossible to ensure 
fair treatment for the English at the hands of the 
Spanish government, so long as English trade was 
represented by a crowd of obscure, scattered, and 
irresponsible individuals 1. 

In fact, many of the Spanish exactions appeared 
sufficiently burdensome, while, on the other hand, 
the growing weakness of Spain provoked the English 
merchants to exorbitant demands. In *a note of 
such matters as the English marchauntes trading 
Spain and Portugale doe most humbly offer . . . to 
be considered of in the Treaty of Amity between 
our Kinges most excellent Majestie and the King 
of Spain,” numerous requests appear. Not only 
is the confirmation of all privileges demanded, but 
also freedom of trade to any part of the Spanish 
dominions, thereby solving the whole disputed 
colonial question in favour of England. Disputes 
between foreigners and English were to be remitted 
to England for settlement; no dues or customs were 
to be levied on exports or imports from or to Spain, 
save such as existed before 1589. Englishmen trading 
in English ships were to be allowed to take the 
same ships back without interference from Spanish 
officials, In addition to these, were various demands 
for the benefit of Englishmen residing in Spain z, 
Naturally all these requests were not acceded to, 
though some were obtained. 

By this treaty of 1604, free trade between the two 
countries was re-established as it had been before 
the war. No greater imposts were to be levied on 
goods imported or exported than in 1589. The new 

1 ** Reasons to Mayntayne the Spanish Company." Dom, St. P. 


MSS. XXI. No. 2. 
з Cott, MSS. Vesp. C., XIII. No. 95. 
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30 per cent. tax in Spain was not to be levied on 
any goods exported by the English to English or 
Spanish territories. Generally speaking, English and 
Spanish subjects were to be on an equality, in the 
dominions of both princes, and all old rights and 
privileges were to be secured}. These concessions 
might have proved satisfactory if adequately carried 
out, but on this point there was doubt; and this 
doubt, joined with the revival of trade, gave force 
to the Spanish Company’s demands for a confirma- 
tion of its old Charter, which was readily obtained. 
The confirmation, however, proved insufficient to 
insure to the Company its former powers. The host 
of irregular traders who had come into existence 
under the cover of the war, and the stimulus of the 
peace, not merely protested against the Company’s 
exclusive powers, but disregarded them on the 
ingenious plea that they had become void through 
want of use?. 

The *mere merchants" thereon petitioned for a 
reconstitution of the Charter, and the matter being 
referred to Coke and some others, the old Charter 
was examined, certain technical flaws discovered in 
it, and a new Charter was granted 31st May 16053, 
As far as the Company's powers went they were 
almost precisely similar to those of 1577; the right 
to exclusive trade; the right to regulate trade; to 
provide for the government of Englishmen in Spain 
and Portugal, to levy fines and impositions, and 
to inflict punishments — all these powers were as 
full and ample as ever., In the constitution of 
the Company, however, there were some marked 
differences. There were to be 61, not 40, assistants, 
of whom 30 are to be Londoners, thus securing almost 
as great a predominance as before to the capital ; 
this supremacy, moreover, seems disproportionate, 

1 Rymer, XVI. 585 её seg. 


2 Cott. MSS. Vesp. C., XIX. 30. 
3 Dom. St. P. MSS., XIV. No. 21. 
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since of the 577 merchants named in the Charter, 
only 237 were of London. Оп the other hand, many 
more representatives of provincial towns are named 
in the new Charter than in the old one; merchants 
of Bristol, Exeter, Bridgewater, Yarmouth, Chester, 
Plymouth, Hull, Tiverton, Taunton, Chard, Totness, 
Lyme, Barnstaple, and Southampton, are all named 
among those to whom the Charter is granted ; and 
the general constitution was made more democratic 
than formerly, inasmuch as the assistants, like the 
President, are to be elected yearly. 

All who were free of the old Company, with their 
children, and all apprentices were to be admitted to 
the new Company ; and all “mere merchants” not 
belonging to another company might be admitted 
on paying £10 if they made application during the 
first year of the Company’s existence; on paying 
£15 if the application occurred during the second 
year; or £20 if it was deferred till still later. 
Merchants belonging to other companies might be 
admitted on making certain payments; but all 
retailers and craftsmen were to be excluded as 
rigidly as ever. 

It was apparently on this rock that the Company 
split. The protest which the retailers of Chester 
had voiced twenty-five years before, was now taken 
up all over England—especially in the West Country. 

Between the western ports and London, there 
seems at this time to have been considerable jealousy, 
which may possibly have been heightened by the 
nature of the trade with Spain and Portugal. 

First among the English exports was, of course, 
cloth, and in the above-mentioned accounts for 1584, 
London was almost alone exporting it; yet its import- 
ance was so great that a little calculation shows that 
its worth probably balanced the whole import of spices 
to all three ports, London, Bristol, and Southampton!, 
But, in addition to this, a large and particularly 

1 Lansd. MSS., No, 41. 
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contraband trade in provisions had existed during 
the closing years of the sixteenth century. А dearth 
of corn at Lisbon had been of frequent occurrence, 
and the English traders had made no scruple of 
supplying this want! As early as 1580 the exporters 
of wheat had been a thorn in the side of the Spanish 
Company. In the ordinance already quoted of that 
year, the Company declare that many ships not 
belonging to the Company had repaired “very dis- 
orderly” to Spain and Portugal, carrying corn and 
fish, and bringing back what they chose, thus lower- 
ing the price of English, and increasing that of 
Spanish, goods? In the general disorganisation 
following on the war this ordinance was probably 
disregarded. The indignant maintainers of the 
supremacy of the Company declared that the trade 
in wheat was injurious to England's marine, affirm- 
ing that corn was often transported in boats of 
under 30 tons’ burden?. Clearly the provision trade 
was especially suited to the small capitalist, and 
hence the revolt against the Company was not only 
a revolt of the western ports against London, but a 
revolt of the lesser trader, possibly the retail trader 
against the greater. 

The Company, for its part, made a vigarous defence 
which throws a good deal of light on the state of 
trade at the time. They exalted the benefit of the 
cloth trade as furnishing employment for the people 
of England, while deprecating the traffic in victuals 
(already shown to be the trade of the small people). 
They declared that since the peace the English had 
sent over so much corn that the Spaniards asked if 


1 In 1587 nine Bristol merchants were accused of sending provisions 
to Spain, Dom. St. Add. Cal., 232, No. 62, and “ wheat all the winter” 
together with butter and other food, is mentioned as a suitable export 
to Lisbonin1595. “А special direction for divers trades of merchandise 
to be used for soundrie places upon advertisement." Dom. St. P. 
MSS., CCLV. No. 56. 

2 Dom. St. P. MSS., CXLI. No. 45. 

3 Cott. MSS. Vesp, C., XIII. 137. 
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they brought hogs to eat it; that the Newfoundland 
fishermen sold fish cheaper by one-half than the 
merchants would have sold them; “if the fishermen 
persist in trading themselves, at least they make 
their homeward lading with money, salt, or oranges, 
and not in frivolous commodities ;" that the dis- 
solution of the Company would damage the king's 
customs, for the German, Eastland, and Muscovy 
merchants who traded with Spain and Portugal 
through the Company would then take their goods 
direct to the Peninsula, instead of bringing them first 
to England; that the traders to Spain and Portugal 
so multiplied that there were now two hundred of 
them, though one-tenth the number could manage 
the trade; that these unskilful traders looked to 
make up the losses resulting from their want of 
experience by importing the frivolous and perishable 
commodities of Spain and Portugal, such as *sak, 
bastard, figges," and that for these a wise merchant 
could make a much better bargain than was now 
made by the inexperienced traders, who ought to 
have arranged that the recent returns should have 
been made in bullion. Corn, it was declared, should 
not be allowed to be exported in any ship of less 
than 100 tons’ burden’. 

In short, the whole argument was urged in favour 
of the great capitalist at the expense of the small 
one; and it was backed up by the assertion that an 
organised and responsible body, like the Company 
of which the Charter had already been recognised 
in Spain, would be far better able to maintain a 
consul in that country, and assert the rights and 
privileges of English merchants in the Peninsula, 
than a host of disconnected traders would do, 

The outcry against the Company was, however, 
too strong; the long war had effectually broken 
its power. In 1606, an Act was passed by which 

1 Cott, MSS. Vesp. C., 13, рр. seg. ; ‚ 52, P. " 
1606, XXL а C., 13, рр. 135 e¢ seg. ; and Dom, St, P. MSS. 
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all subjects of the English crown were left free to 
trade to Spain and Portugal At first it seemed 
doubtful whether the Company was actually dis- 
solved by this Act; but, at any rate, it was a fatal 
blow. 

The protests were numerous and partially justified. 
The difficulty of securing the privileges guaranteed 
to the English in Spain, by the Treaty of 1604, had 
already been experienced ; and it was declared that 
these would be enhanced by the disappearance of a 
strong and responsible body like the Company}, 

The English ambassadors at Madrid, too, com- 
plained that the Spanish government was far from 
keeping exactly to the Treaty of 1604; especially 
with regard to the 30 per cent. tax on exports which 
seems to have been levied on the English, despite 
all promises? The English envoys conceived that 
their efforts towards the removal of these grievances 
would have been of much more effect had there been 
a company to back them?, 

Several movements occurred for the re-establish- 
ment of the Company, originating generally either 
in the ill-treatment of the English merchants resident 
in Spain and Portugal, or in the decadence of trade; 
though the numerous complaints of irregular traders 
renders it doubtful how far the general depression, 
which culminated in 1620-22, seriously affected 
Anglo-Portuguese commerce. There were, however, 
certain special causes which may have injured it. 
The increasing power of the Barbary corsairs, whose 
fleets were far better organised than those of the 
English merchants, must have seriously affected all 
South European commerce; and the backwardness 
of the merchants trading to Spain and Portugal to 

1 Dom. St. P. MSS., XXI. No. 2. 

3 Cott. MSS. Vesp. C., 13, р. 141. 

з Digby at Madrid declared that though he had brought the 
merchants’ affairs to an issue, yet the merchants fell into many troubles 


for want of an established company, and ‘‘extraordinarily hurt their 
trade.” (1612 (?) Dom. St. P. MSS., LXXII. No, 147.) 
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contribute to the fund for the suppression of the 
pirates may be an indirect evidence of the damage 
they had sustained!. | 

A hindrance peculiar to the English trade with 
the Peninsula appeared in the war between Spain 
and the Low Countries, and its influence is shown 
in the Anglo-Spanish treaties of 1604 and 1630. 
Numerous precautions were taken in these treaties 
to prevent the English in any way becoming inter- 
mediaries between the Dutch and their enemies. No 
Spanish goods were to be exported to Holland, 
unless the 30 per cent. tax was paid. No ships 
built in the Low Countries were to be used by the 
English in their trade with Spain. All English 
goods were to be sealed and registered with the 
name of the place whence they came, in order that 
Dutch goods might not be introduced under the 
disguise of English. 

These regulations seem to have been specially 
injurious to the English trade in Eastland and 
German commodities, such as linen, wax, hemp, 
cordage, Hamburg cloth, canvas, lock-rams, and so 
forth. The annoyance was the greater, as these 
goods, according to a memorial in 1604, formed the 
staple of the English commerce with Spain and 
Portugal English produce, apart from corn and 
fish, was said not to suffice to furnish forth twenty 
ships a year. In view of other lists of exports 
to Spain and Portugal, this statement is probably 
exaggerated; but the various treaty stipulations, 
and the excuse they gave the Spanish officials for 
surveillance and interference, seems to have been 
very embarrassing?. 

Neither pirates nor custom-house officers, however, 
were so harmful in the opinion of the merchants 
trading to Spain and Portugal, as was the lack of 

1 Dom. St. P. Cal., 1621, 558. (Vol. at end of James I.'s reign.) 
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regular “government.” Their replies to the enquiries, 
made by the Privy Council in 1617, all tend towards 
this point, as do most of their other complaints. 

They were oppressed, they declared, by the rivalry 
of the clothiers of Devonshire and the north, who 
sent their goods abroad direct; and, having two 
trades, while the unhappy “mere merchants” had 
only one, could undersell the latter and ruin them. 
The same complaint was also brought against the 
linen-drapers. The tobacco-dealers also were com- 
plained of. Tobacco, the merchants explained, was 
a drug, and should, therefore, be bought with inferior 
goods, but the English tobacco-dealers frequently 
took over the bays and perpetuanos—the “best and 
most vendible” commodities—which they sold cheap, 
to the ruin of the “mere merchants,” in order to get 
the ready money wherewith to purchase the tobacco. 
This inconsiderate eagerness raised the price from 
2 ог 3 ryals to 16, 18, or 20 ryals the 1Ъ.1; whilst, 
according to another account, English goods had in 
а few years fallen 20 per cent. in the Spanish 
market. 

The same system was pursued by the grocers, 
vintners, salters, sugar bakers, and dyers, who were 
the natural customers for the wine, fruit, oils, sugars, 
indigo, and cochineal, which were the chief returns 
from Spain’. 

In addition to all this, the shopkeepers, retailers, 
and others now sent over as factors, were incom- 
petent, and injured the business; and, finally, all this 
individual dealing naturally involved sending single 
and solitary ships to the Peninsula, which were in 
far more danger from the pirates than a fleet sent 
by a company would be. The natural remedy for 
all these grievances was a charter to the “mere 
merchants, by which the clothiers and retailers 


1 Ганза. MSS., No. 152. “Тһе Humble remonstrance and informa- 
cion of the Merchants trading with Spayn and Portugall.” 
? Zansd. MSS., No. 152. 
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would be excluded from the direct trade which so 
enhanced the price of Spanish commodities!. 

Apparently, however, the petition was not granted, 
and though the “Spanish Company” is again and 
again alluded to in the Domestic State Papers from 
1606 onwards, yet the phrase may be used to mean 
only the general body of merchants trading to Spain 
and Portugal, without attributing to them any special 
organisation ; and the next serious attempt at reviving 
the Company did not take place till 1630. 

Possibly the fresh adjustment of relations, inci- 
dental to the peace negotiations at that period, 
may have induced the merchants to make another 
attempt; and their success seemed so likely that 
the appointment of a consul in Lisbon after the 
peace was suspended till the question should be 
settled?) The West Country, however, roused itself 
vehemently against the proposal Dartmouth pro- 
tested that such an Act would ruin thousands’. 
Cornwall stood up in defence of its old right to 
export cloths free of duty‘. 

The controversy continued intermittently for the 
ensuing ten years. In 1633 the balance of opinion 
was swaying so decidedly in favour of the merchants 
that the Council ordered that all ships trading as 
“interlopers” should be stayed, pending the final 
decision. In 1635 a fresh petition was presented, 
pointing out the grievances they suffered at the 
hands of the vintners, who combined to beat down 
the price of the wine imported by the Spanish 
merchants, and again complaining of the intrusion 
of shopkeepers and other unskilful persons® These 
reiterated demands so far wrought on the Council, 
that they referred the consideration of the matter 

1 Ганза. MSS., No. 152. 
2 Chandler's Petition, For. St. P. Portugal, Bundle 4. 
з Dom. St. P. Cal., 1631, CXCVIII. No 59. 
$ Ibid. Pp. 159, 176, 201. 
Дот. St. P. MSS., CCXLV. No. 8. 
$ Ibid. CCCIII. No. 14. 
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to the Attorney - General, who recommended the 
granting of a charter to the merchants, incorporat- 
ing them into a Company, but not granting them 
privileges of exclusive tradel Even this limited 
order aroused great opposition. Exeter, Plymouth, 
Dartmouth, Totnes, Barnstaple, Southampton, Poole, 
Weymouth, Lyme, all protested*; and the suggestion 
does not seem to have been carried into effect, to 
judge by a fresh petition of the merchants praying 
for its execution in 1637*. The matter still remained 
undecided, till the separation of Spain from Portugal 
in 1640 necessitated a fresh adjustment of com- 
mercial relations between the smaller county and 
England. 

All these complaints, however, do not give the 
idea that trade was really in a hopeless condition. 
The retailers, craftsmen, and others would hardly 
have entered so vigorously into the traffic, had it 
been unprofitable. The zeal of the traders was such 
that when, in 1624, the merchants were advised not 
to trade to Spain, in view of the probable war, twenty 
of them did set sail, in defiance of all danger On 
the whole, it seems probable that trade was so far 
depressed as no longer to afford a profit to the 
middleman as well as to the producer in either 
country.  Thereon the producer endeavoured to 
dispense with the middleman's services, and hence 
the whole trouble arose. 

Conspicuous among various branches of commerce, 
said to be ill affected by the general depression, was 
the cloth trade. In this case, too, lack of good order 
and government were alleged as the cause of its 
decay, at least, as far as Spain and Portugal were 
concerned’, But in 1607 an Englishman at Viana, 
while lamenting that where 1,000 cloths had formerly 

1 Dom. St. P. Cal., 2nd June 1636, 529, No. 28. 
2 Dom. St. P. Add. Cal., 1636, 534, No. 52. 
3 Dom, St. P. Cal., 103. 


4 Ibid. 170, No. 2. 
š Paper by Misselden, Dom. St. P. MSS., XX. No. 4. 
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been sold in Galicia and Bayonne, now only 200 could 
be disposed of, and those on credit, yet attributed 
this decay, not to the lack of governance, but to the 
fact that the long war had stimulated the manu- 
facture of cloth in Spain itself! Foreign cloth 
manufacture appears to have continued to increase, 
and in 1620 and subsequently the export of materials 
for cloth was forbidden, without apparently very 
much effect as regarded the depression in the 
English manufacture. The decay in the trade 
appears to have affected both the quality and the 
price According to Misselden, cloths which in 1606 
were sold for 25 ducats the piece, now fetched only 
13, 12, or 11 ducats. Despite this, however, cloth of 
various kinds continued to be the chief export from 
England to Spain and Portugal Scotch cloth was 
said in 1598 to be the common wear of the poorer 
Portuguese; Оп the whole, dyed and wrought 
cloths were said to find a most favourable market 
there, and also West Country cloths, and such special 
manufactures as Devonshire cloths, kerseys, per- 
petuanos, and bays‘. 

The Colchester bays, indeed, were of such import- 
ance that in 1635 the merchants trading to Spain 
and Portugal alleged that the chief part of their 
trade consisted in the transport of these cloths, and 
entered into a fierce controversy with the town of 
Colchester with regard to various alleged defects in 
the making of these important goods* А rival to 


1 For. St. P. MSS. Portugal, Bundle 3, 24th December 1607. 
John Donnington to Mr Thomas Wilson. 

2 Rebello da Silva, Historia de Portugal, ТП. 200. 

3 Dom. St. P. Add. Cal., 401-2, No. 23. 

* Dressed and dyed cloths occur first in the list of the Spanish 
Company's exports in 1605 (Dom. St. P. MSS., VIII. No. 35), Devon- 
shire cloths, kerseys, bays, and perpetuanos arementioned in the petition 
of 1617. An undated list of exports to the Peninsula begins with 
Western cloths, bays, Devonshire Dozens, etc., and in a merchant's 
** waste book ” for 1633, 100 double says, 896 Colchester bays are stated 
to be shipped to Lisbon. Dom. St. P. MSS., CCLXXII. No. 30. 

$ Dom. St. P. Cal., 306, No. 89. 
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the bays might, however, be found in the newly 
devised Spanish cloth, which was chiefly manu- 
factured in the West Country, and the importance of 
which appears in the endeavour of the London 
merchants in 1638 to get its whole transport into 
their hands, to the intense indignation of the western 
clothiersi, If the cloth trade diminished, other 
exports rose in importance, such as that of fish from 
Newfoundland to Spain. This appears to have 
been so valuable that, in 1625, the government were 
recommended still to permit it, lest Spain should 
retaliate by forbidding the transport of wool to 
England? 

These changes seem to be the only noticeable 
alterations in the export trade to Spain and Portugal 
from 1580 to 1640, which, as before, was mainly 
confined to the export of necessaries: cloth, linen, 
provisions, lead, tin, hardware, haberdashery, forming 
the staples of trade on the English side. 

In the imports to England from Spain and 
Portugal, there was, however, considerable modifica- 
tion. In 1584-85 these, as far as Portugal was con- 
cerned, had consisted mainly in spices and other 
East Indian produce, selt, green woad (especially 
from the Azores) fruit and sugar (largely from 
Barbary and the Azores) and Brazil wood; and of 
these spices and the East India produce form by 
far the largest parts. 

During the next twenty years there seems to have 
been little change, to judge by the list of imports by 
the Spanish Company in 1605* But during the 

1 Dom. St. P. Cal., 1638, 185 and 218. 

2 Ibid. 474, No. 49. 

3 Lansd. MSS., No. 41 ¿£ seg. 

4 Dom. St. P. MSS., VIII. No. 36. These include *'felte, woole, 
oil, sawlte, figges," Spanish soap, sumach, silk manufactures, almonds, 
aniseed, sugars, olives, oranges, green woad, spices, drugs, dyes, etc. 
The exports of Spain and Portugal are not distinguished ; but it may 
fairly be inferred that commodities previously mentioned as the pro- 


ducts of Portugal and its dependencies continued to be brought from 
those countries. 
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next forty years there was a considerable alteration. 
The tendency of English industry and commerce 
at this time seems to have been to enable England 
to do without the commodities supplied by the 
Peninsula; a fact which may partly account for the 
economic perplexities of the time. 

By the end of the reign of James 1., a change was 
already appearing ; the list of goods imported by the 
merchants trading to Spain and Portugal includes 
only sack and bastard, raisins, figs, oil, sumach, iron, 
wool, almonds, and cork! This list, however, is 
probably incomplete. At any rate, it would have 
become so in a few years, as it omits two articles 
which certainly formed a great part of English trade 
with Spain and Portugal—sugar and tobacco. 

The most marked omission, however — that of 
spices—probably represents something like the fact. 
The English and Dutch East India Companies were 
rapidly crushing the Portuguese. By 1640 Charles I.. 
was able to obtain £120,000 worth of spices from 
the English East India Company?, and the days 
of English dependence on Portugal for Eastern 
luxuries were at an end. 

With regard to another great Portuguese export, 
which does not appear in the above list, to wit, salt, 
its omission may have been due to accident or some 
special cause. Certainly, salt was stil imported 
from Spain and Portugal. The English salt industry, 
which had developed considerably during Elizabeth's 
reign, had now reached the point at which it began 
to demand protection; hence, through the reigns of 
James I. and Charles L, there was a perpetual con- 
test between the fishing towns, like Yarmouth, which 
desired to import foreign salt, and the great English 
salt works at North Shields. 

Thus two of what had been staple commodities 
of Portugal in its commerce with England, were 


1 Рот. St. Р. MSS., CLXXXIX. No. 34. 
2 Dom. St. P. Cal., 1640, 654, No. 64. 
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much diminished in importance. Of the others, 
fruit, wine, and oil, appear to be the most constant ; 
but here, too, trade was temporarily hindered by 
the duty levied on the export of wine and oil from 
Portugal in 1605, which Salisbury said indignantly, 
would destroy all the benefit the English looked 
for from the peace. Oil, however, continued to be 
a staple of the trade; and a futile effort was made 
to encourage its further import from Spain and 
Portugal in 1618, by forbidding the use of any but 
olive oil. Wine seems to have increased in im- 
portance in the list of imports, though what came 
from Spain, and what from Portugal, it is difficult 
to distinguish. 

The two articles, however, which to some extent 
seem to have taken the place occupied by spices, 
were sugar and tobacco. The tobacco, usually called 
Spanish tobacco, seems to have come in part from 
Brazil; and its chief rival was the tobacco from 
Virginia. At first the Spanish tobacco was the 
most important of the two; in 1619 that imported 
from Spain seems to have been nearly three times 
as much as that from Virginia? In 1622, £60,000 
worth were said to be imported annually from Spain, 
and a suggestion was made for the prohibition of 
this trade in the interests of the English colonies’, 
In 1623 it was said to have replaced silver in the 
Spanish trade*; but its prohibition was re-urged in 
1626, and, finally, in 1627 the import of all but 
Virginian tobacco was forbidden, saving only a 
supply of 50,000 lb. for the king's household*. 

The prohibition, however, was not altogether 
effective, for in 1631 complaints were made that a 


1 Latimer, Bristol, 67. 
* Customs Account z, 


* Dom. St. P. Cal., 1622, 447. 
* Ibid. 1623, 254, No. 24. 
5 Ibid. 1627,:289, No. 61. 
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large amount of Spanish and Brazil tobacco was 
smuggled into the country. Licences, too, were 
as usual granted to special persons to import the 
forbidden articles to such an extent, that, in 1636, 
the Spanish merchants offered £12,000 a year for 
their farm?, which contrasts curiously with the fact 
that, in 1638, tobacco was imported from England 
to Spain. Obviously the colonial rivalry must have 
greatly embarrassed the Spanish trade, and the 
prohibition of 1627 seems to have left sugar and 
fruit as almost the only Spanish and Portuguese 
exports of importance, which were comparatively 
unhampered by legal restrictions. 

The sugar trade had long been important; in 1584 
over I,000 sugar chests had been brought from 
Barbary’; in 1595 the value of sugar brought into 
London far exceeded that of the spices. This, 
however, must have included the sugars from 
Barbary, which were an important item in the 
trade there; and the direct trade of England with 
Barbary had been so far established that Barbary 
sugars may now be considered as rather a rival to 
Portuguese produce, than part of it. Apart from 
Barbary, however, the Portuguese and Spanish 
sugars were obtained from St Thomé, from the 
Azores, from Madeira, and from Brazil. On the 
whole, the trade was looked on favourably by the 
English authorities; it did not as yet interfere with 
their own colonial produce, and as the sugar was 
imported from Portugal raw, the interest of the 
London sugar bakers weighed in its favour. In 
1598, in a paper on the question of the import of 
refined sugar, it was declared unnecessary to interfere 
with the sugar import from Spain, Portugal, Barbary, 
the Islands, Madeira, and Brazil, as none of these 


1 Dom, St. P, Cal., 1631, 475, №, 11. 
3 Ibid. 1636, 551, No. 7. 

* Ibid. 1638, 436, No. 84. 

* Lansd. MSS., 81, No. 46. 
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countries made refined sugars. The sugar duties 
were among those reduced ín 1609-10?, and on the 
whole the trade continued peacefully and pros- 
perously. 

In the various controversies between the merchants 
and the retailers, sugar is again and again mentioned 
as an important import. In the “waste book," 
already quoted?, the returns from Lisbon are wholly 
in sugar and fruit. The ships casually mentioned 
as trading with the Azores, or with Portugal itself, 
are, on the whole, more often laden with sugar than 
with anything else; and, though the assertion is 
somewhat sweeping, there may have been good 
grounds for the declaration in 1640 or thereabouts 
in “Breefe considerations concerning the trade, 
that may be expected hereafter, between England 
and Portugal" that *all our trade consists in the 
bringing of sugars to England*" 

That such an assertion was possible at this date 
shows how changed a world the Portuguese govern- 
ment had to face, when, in 1640, Portugal at last 
disentangled itself from the yoke of Spain. 

In 1580 the Portuguese empire was equalled only 
by that of Spain itself; now in the east, it was 
rivalled and out-rivalled by the Dutch and English. 
Then Portugal had had the monopoly of one of 
the most valuable of commodities, spice; now its 
chief asset was the trade in sugar, in which the 
English colonies were soon to prove dangerous 
rivals. Then England, if anything, was the inferior. 
Now, the natural advantage which the trade in 
necessaries gave her, was enhanced by the improve- 
ment in her position in the east. Henceforth, if 
the old alliance was renewed, its political advantage 


1 Lansd. MSS., 81, Мо. 42. 

2 Twelvepence рег cwt. was levied on muscovado, and tenpence on 
St Thomé sugars. 

? P. 170, n. 4. 

* For. St. P. Portugal, Bundle 4. 
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would fall mainly to Portugal and England would 
try to buy commercial privileges as the price of 
political support. Thus it was on a new stage, not 
only of her own history, but of her relation with 
England, that Portugal entered after the revolution 
of 1640. 
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